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The Hournal of Belles Wcttres. 


A Chapter Phe Dr. Bird's new novel, * The 
awks of Hawk- Hollow.” 


A CORONER’S JURY. 


CHAPTER XI. 


2d Clown. But is this law? 
Ist Clown. Ay, murry is't; crowner's-quest law. 
1. HAMLET. 

We draw a curtain over the scene of distress dis- 
played in Gilbert's Folly, when the body of Henry Fal- 
cone?, late the gayest of its inmates, was laid at the feet 
of his father and sister ; and pass to that whieh followed, 
when a justice of the peace, acting in the place of a co- 
roner, assembled a jury of inquest around the bloody 
couch, to determine from the nselancholy story of the 
dead, the fatal responsibility of the living. ‘The official 
was a personage who exercised, along with the duties of 
a magistrate, the equally dignified functions of mine 
host of the Green Tree Tavern ; and was, indeed, no less 
a man than that rival of Elsie Bell, whose formidable op- 
position, many years before, had completed the downfall 
of the Traveller’s Rest. He was now a man of substance, 
portly in person, and inflated by the dignity of office into 
a certain dignity of manner; his step was like the roll of 
*a ship, and when he breathed, it was with a forcible and 
majestic expiration of breath, like the snort of a war- 
horse. He had been noticed, as he advanced in the 
world, for the independence—or, to speak more strictly, 
the tyranny with which he conducted himself among his 
guests; not, indeed, that he ever beat, or even committed 
them, as in virtue of his office, he might have done; but 

_ because, as he said, he heartily “ despised.peing pottered 
mit ’em.” He was not dustere or quarrelsome of dispo- 
sition, but he was a lover of his ease in his inn; and his 
despotism was shown less in violent opposition than in 
contemptuous indifference of all humouts save his own. 
He abhorred all faalt-finding, but as he equally detested 
the trouble of reprehending it, he devised a sclleme by 
which discontent was either nipped in the bud, or severely 
reproved as soon as made manifest, and all without any 
labour on his own part. He caused to be painted on his 
sign-beard, having daubed off the green tree to make 
‘room for it, the following cabalistic legend:— 


Der (st glucklich, welcher jufvieven ist. 


which he was accustomed to translate, viva voce, to all 
incapable of understanding it, in a quaternion as remark. 
able for its expressive simplicity as for its philosophic 
comprehensiveness — 


He vich is vise 

Neffer grumples nor cries; 

He vich is neither vise nor ciffil 
May go to the diffil. 


This, that is to say, the original morceau—as he justly 
conceived, contained a standing answer for all gruinblers, 
and by being in such a conspicuous situation, served as a 
warning to them beforehand ; while, at the same time, if’ 
a guest chanced to forget its existence, it only needed 
the philosophic Schlachtenschlager (for that was the dig- 
nitary’s name,) to point to it with his finger, and de. 
mand, “ Fat docs that mean?” to bring him to reason. 
At all events, his translation was always at hand, in case 
of extremity, and was of such supreme efficacy in layin 
all evil spirits by the heels, that he used to declare wit 
triumph, “ It fas neffer needs to say it twice.” 

Such was the functionary who now introduced his 
assistants into the chamber of death, exulting in his own 
importance and his success in completing the number 





against all the difficulties resulting from the confusion 
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into which the county had been thrown by the second 
appearance of the refugees, 

“I do afer, on my faith, gentlemen,” he said, wiping 
his brows, as he entered, “ I had more trouple in making 
you up than is goodt for nothing. As for that Jake 
Sheeps fat run afay, I fill commit him, the fillain.” 

“ Ay, squire, when you catch him,” said one of the 
party, who, although as coarse in appearance as the 
others, (all being, save himself, ordinary farmers and 
ignoramuses, such as could be picked up ina hurry,) but 
who seon proved himself possessed of more brain than 
all the others together—"“ when you catch him, squire. 
But harkee, Schlachtenschlager ; concerning this forcing 
me on a jury of inquest—'tis a sort of a breach of privi- 
lege. As an attorney at law, I should be considered ex- 
empt; for if there's no statute for exemption, why there 's| 
custom, my old boy, and I'll mulct you in damages¢| 
Botheration, squire, you should know enough law to} 
stecr clear of a lawyer.” 

“'T’at for your law!” said the magistrate, “and your | 
lawyer too: I knows my pusiness. And if you grumples| 
and calls me ‘old poy,’ it vill pe vorse for you; for old} 
poy means the tyfel, and if you calls me tyfel, mine, 
friend Affidafy”* 








down to hold an inquest on old Elsie. She has been 
looking up in the world lately, and they say she"ll leave 
something. I intend therefore to administer, or see about 
it—and by the way, squire, we ™ discover something 
there in relation to the murderer. He lived in her house; 
and, there's no doubt, the tories made it a place of ren- 
dezvous. We can come up here and finish afterwards.” 
“ Fell, I don’t know,” said Schlachtenschlager ; “ it’s 
all vone, except for the trouple of going and coming. 


But fere’s Jake Musser?” he added, in sudden alarm;. 


“TI declare ve're not all here !—Fy, Jake, fere have you 
peen ?” he continued, as the individual whose absence ho 
had just discovered, entered the apartment. 

“Vy, at Elsie Pell’s;-—-I stopped a moment to get a 
trink; but old Elsie vas sick, and the plack girl vas in a 
fear, and” 

“Sick!” cried Affidavy, “a'n't the old gouse dead ? 
*Pshaw! why then we'll go on with the inquest, and say 
no more about it. I thought there was a job there for 
some body; but, it seems, it is only for the doctor. Well, 
squire, are you ready?” 

“ Yes,” said the official; “but now, Mr. Affidafy, fat 
shall we do for witnesses ?” 

“'Push,” said the man of law, “ that’s neither here nor 





“Tush,” said the lawyer, it means no such thing.) there.” 


But as you heve nabbed me, “7 make haste with this 
stupid business, and be done. Look at the body, guess 
your guess out, and Jet me be gone.” 


' 
“ He vich is vise,”— 


muttered the justice; but was interrupted by Mr. Affi- 
davy crying, bluffly, | 

“The devil take your verses, Come, Ict’s to business. | 
Now, squire, you ‘know your business,—you never, 1} 
reckon, held an inquest before in your life ;—how do you| 
begin?” 

“How do I pegin?” said: the official, scratching his 
head; “fy, I reckons ve must have a talk apout it, and | 
then say, the man vas murdtered.” | 

“The deuce you must? Why that’s prejudging the| 
case altogether. How do you know the man was tour. | 
dered? where’s your witnesses?” 


“ Vitnesses !” said Schlachtenschlager ; “ fy, I reckons | 


the case is clear enough mitout ’em.” 

“Ah, I thought you’d say so,” cried the other; “ but 
that won't do, Where’s the murderer ?” 

“Vy, I committed him.” 

“ Where's the prisoner, Dancy Parkins?” 

“Vy, I committed him along mit the other.” 

“Where's the informant, that vagabond—(T reckon, 
he'll be a witness for the commonwealth)—that stripe- 
coat fellow, Stirk—Stick—no, Sterling's his name ?” 

“Vy, I committed him, too.” 

“The devil you did? Well, where are the officers, 
the soldiers, the volunteers, and all the rest that were 
present ?” 

“Vy, chasing the refugees, to pe sure.” 

“Well, so I thought. Now, I'll tell you what you'll 
have to do: just vend off as fast as you cen for that fel- 
low Sterling, and Dancy, and half a dozen others, and 
adjourn till they come; which will give me time to run 
down to the Traveller's Rest, and administer on old Elsie 
Bell's estate, or see what there is to administer on.” 

“ Administer on old Elsie ? fat the tyfel! is the old fitch 
teadt?” 

“As dead as a herring,” said Affidavy; “and there's 
another job for you. They say, some one told her, the 
defunct here, Colonel Falconer's son, was shot by youn 
Gilbert; and the harridan screeched, and fell dead with 
fright.” 

“Mine soul!” said the justice, “they're all tying. 
There's the captain’s daughter here—they say she's 
tying too. 1 vant to take her teposition; bat Dr. Muller 
says she can n’ither speak nor hear.” 

“ Well,” said the attorney, “ you see there's nothing to 





be done here at present. So, adjourn’s the word, and 


“ Fy, you said, it wouldn't do mitout ’em !” 
“Oh, that’s according to cireumstances, and here we 


| 
pa circumstances enough to hang the whole county.” 


“ Fell, then,” said the magistrate, “ we'll pring it in a 
case of murder. Are you all agreedt? Fat says you, 
Peter Pork ?” 

“Why, I dunna,” said Peter, “ but I reckon so.” 

“ Fat says you, Thomas Pork ?” 

“Why, H dunna; but I go with Peter.” 

“ Fat says you, Jacob Musser ?” 

“ Fy, the same: but I reckon the captain moughit send 
us up something to drink. It's a very pretty pody.” 

“Never mind the pody, Jacob. Fat says you, Jack 
Darpy?” 

“Why, I’m no so clear in the matter ;—I'm aog’in all 
hanging.” 

“Fy, that’s none on your pusiness,” said the magis- 
trate, assuming an air of dignity; “ for you see, John, the 
coroner's jury is not the hanging jury.” 

“ Well, squire,” said the nonconformist, “I reckon I 
know that as well as any body. But, you see, I've had 
a talk with the quakers on this matter, and I'm coming 
to think it’s ag’in’ the law of scriptur’ to bring a man to 
the gallows. And you see, the matter all rests on our 
shoulders; for if we say murder for our 'quest, why then 
the grand jury sings the same song for their indictment, 
and the petty jury just follows suit. It’s just like stick- 
ing three bricks on an end; if you kick one, why down 
goes the second, and clack gocs t’other. And moresom- 
over, what Squire Affidavy saye I stick to: I don’t know 
the man’s murdered, not an iota, without some one to 
swear on black and white.” 

“ Fy, take a look at him, John,” said the squire in a 
heat; “ he’s deadt, a’n’t he? and he bas a pig hole in his 
neck, ha'n't be? and fut more fould you bait? You're 
always preeding trouble, John Darpy!” 

“Well, I dunna,” said John; “the man mought ha’ 
shot himself; for they say he was a peeler at the bottle, 
for such a young un; and when folks drinks, there’s no 
saying what'll come of it: it’s just as much as saying, 
‘Clear the course, here goes for the devil !'—-Squire Aff 
davy, what do you say to that?” 

“ Hem"—replied the man of law, looking at his elbows, 
which were somewhat of the whitest, with an attempt at 
humour, that faded in a moment before a look of sullen. 
ness and anger, “I say, that you're a fool, though you 
stumble upon wisdom now and then by accident. But 
none of your sly winks and blinks: we all know you 
have not brain enough for drinking. But stop; we've 
carried this joke fur enough, and the fun ie over, Send 
down stairs for the girl Phabe Jones: sho was on the 
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ground when the shot was fired, and we must take her) my unfortunate friend owes his death to the pistol dis. 


teatimony.”’ 
“ Fy, now I remember, so she fas,’ muttered the ma- 


charged by the prisoner.” 
“ Fy then, the case is clear enough, and I vonder you 


gistrate ; but added, with a sigh like the sough of a north-| couldn't say 80 much before. Do you swear to all this?” 


wester, “ put it is a great trouple to swear a voman.” 
The testimony of Phabe was, however, by no means 

ao satisfactory as was expected. It is true, she professed 

herself able to swear that Mr. Hunter Hiram Gilbert shot 


Mr. Falconer; but it soon appeared she was as ready to! 


swear he had shot herself, and some dozen other unfor- 
tunate persons into the bargain. In truth, the dreadful 
conclusion of an adventure which she had been brought, 
at one moment, almost to consider an innocent and agree- 
able frolic—the condition of her mistress, from whose 
bedside she had been summoned—and the spectacle of 
the ghastly corse of the bride-groom before her eyes, 
more than half turned her brain. She answered, there- 
fore, by yea and nay, and just as the question indicated 
the reply; until Mr. Affidavy, a man of some little tact in 
hie profession, although low and debauched habits had 
ruined his prospects and reputation together, thought fit 
to interfere, and by a little management, made it obvious, 
oven to the dall brain of Schlachtenschlager, that the girl, 
although an actor in the tragedy, knew no more of its 
details from her own observation, than they themselves. 

They were relieved from their dilemma, however, by 
the sudden appearance of Lieutenant Brooks, who de- 
livered a brief and clear account of the catastrophe, as 
far as he had witnessed it himself; and his testimony left 
it no longer to be doubted that the unfortunate defunct 
had fallen in consequence of a pistol-shot fired from a 
weapon in the hands of Hyland Gilbert. He produced 
the instrument, which, as well as the pistol discharged 
by the deceused, he had picked from the ground, and 
now delivered, along with their fellows, and a pair taken 
from Sterling, to the magistrate, averring that they were 
in the condition in which he had found them. 

“A very pretty pistol,” said the official; “ but how is 
this Mr. Lieutenant? did the young fellow fire them all?” 

The soldier stared his honour in the face, and smiled ; 
but his eye fell on the body of his friend, and the flash 
of humour faded into clouds. 

“ This weapon,” said he, touching one, “I presume to 
be that by which Mr. Falconer was slain. It was picked 
from the ground by Mr. Gilbert’s side; the fellow to it, 
was found in the holsters attached to Gilbert's saddle. 
This,” he added, pointing to another, “ belonged to my 
unfortunate friend, and was that with which he shot at 
the prisoner.” 

“ Fat,” cried the official, “did he shoot too?” 

“ Undoubtedly: I plainly distinguished two explosions, 
the one immediately after the other.” 

“Fy then, mine Gott!” said Schlachtenschlager, look- 
ing round upon his-assistants with an air of unutterable 
sagacity, “this, mine friends, does ferry much alter the 
case. It vas not murder, but a fight. Who fires the pis- 
tol first ?” 

“Sir, that is impossible to say. But allow me to sug- 
gest a doubt whether that is necessary to be enquired 
into. With deference, 1 should suppose the object of this 
inquest would be simply to determine who shot the pistol 
that killed the deceased ; leaving all other questions to be 
determined by other tribunals.” ; 

“'Pshaw!" said Affidavy, who seemed to derive no 
little private amusement from the ignorance of the magis- 
trate, when suffered to run its own course; “ eee have 
spoiled the sport. The young gentleman is, however, 
right, squire, and”— k 

“ Holdt your tongue, Mr. Affidafy, and let me mindt 
mine own pusiness,” said the magistrate, in some wrath; 
“sure Il know fat I am about! And hark ye, Mr. Wit- 
ness, yon are a very goodt young man, and an officer, 
and a gentleman; put you must not tell me fat I am to 
do, nor fat I am not to do.” ‘ 

“Sugply not,” replied the witness; “ I will not be so 
presumptuous.” 

“Right; you are a very goodt young man, and an of- 
ficer, and a gentleman; and you have very goodt sense. 
Fat do you think I must say in this case? for, mine Gott, 
it puzzles me! Mine own opinion is, that somepody shot 
this young man.” 

“Tt cannot be doubted, sir.” 

“And that somepody fas him fat shot the pistol fat fas 
not shot by the young man fat fas shot.” 

“ Very true, sir.” ad 

“Ferry fell, sir,” continued the official, with dignity ; 
“ now show me the man, and you shall hear fat I have 
to say for mine inquest in no time.” : 

“Phe man you speak of is by this time lodged in the 
county prison under a warrant issued by yourself. There 
were two pistols discharged, one by the deceased, the 
other, as I can swear to the best of my belief, by the 
prisoner; and I can bear witness in like manner, that 








“I do.” 

“ Fell now, come ;—fuat fas the reason of this running 
afay, and murdering ?” 

“That, I beg leave to suggest, is a question entirely 
irrelevant.” 

“Js it? Fell then, fy don’t you answer it?” 

“*Pshaw !" mumbled Affidavy, who was perhaps weary. 
ing of a sport he did not himself direct. “Squire, you 
may discharge the witness: we have laid our heads to- 
gether and agreed upon a finding.” 

“ Fat! mitout me?” 

“Certainly. You don’t think you are to make the ver- 
dict? ‘The witness will be pleased to retire,” he added, 
and the lieutenant, looking once more on the dead, im. 
mediately withdrew.” 

“We find, squire,” the attorney went on, “that the 
deceased came to his death in consequence of a pistol- 
bullet shot into his neck by Hyland Gilbert, otherwise 
called Harman Hunter. If you want to be learned about 
jugulars, carotids, parotids, and so on, we will call in Dr. 

uller, and have him examine the wound.” 

“ Fy, I don’t know any thing about them things; put 
I don’t see that you say any thing apout murder ?” 

“ Not a word : as you said yourself to Jack Darby here, 
the coroner’s jury is not the hanging jury.” 

“ Fell now, the matter’s finished, and I am ferry glad. 
I suppose it is all right?” 

“ Entirely—the young Hawk is as dead as a chicken.” 

“It is a clear case then, Mr. Affidafy,” said the digni- 
tary, with a long and tempestuous breath, indicating the 
satisfaction he felt at being released from labours so over- 
powering, “ they fill hang the young fillain?” 

“Why that depends upon circumstances, squire.” 

“Oh the tyfel! it is all ‘upon circumstances’ mit a 
lawyer ?” 

“It is a good case on either side,” said Affidavy; “ and 
not so bad on the prisoner’s as might be supposed—that 
is, if he had but money to make it an object to take up 
his cause.” 3 

“Mine Gott, he has money! There fas his fatch; 
‘twas goldt, and worth forty pound.” 

“Eh! indeed? has he a gold watch ?” 

“And there fas a purse of guineas.” 

“ Of guineas!” 

“And there fas a—fat you call it ?—a pill of exchange 
on New York, and a letter of credit—mine Gott, it fus 
mitout limit, except time; put I toubt me, it fas not 

oodt.”’ 

“ Botheration !” cried the man of law, in a fervour, 
“who'll lend me a horse to ride to town? 1 remember 
now, there was a story that the youngest son of the Gil- 
berts had a rich aunt in Jamaica.” 

“ Fell, if he had?” 

“Why then, I'll certainly volunteer him the aid of my 
professional skill; and, murder or no murder, I'll bring 
him off.” 

“ You don’t say so, Mr. Affidafy?” 

“ Botheration, I do. A letter of credit without limit? 
Who has it? did you save it? 

“No: I gave it pack to him; put I took an inventory 
of all in his pockets.” , 

“Well, squire, you're an honour to the profession. 
Lend me a horse.” 

“Fy, if I had you put down to the Creen Tree, and 
you fould promise to keep soper” 

“Tush, I will. But let's be off, and in a hurry. You 
are a merciful man, Squire Schlachtenschlager—it is a 
pity this poor friendless young fellow should be hanged 
for nothing.” 

“ That is, mitout paying nothing to the lawyer? Ho, 
ho! Put it toesn’t do to laugh by a teadt pody, fen 
his fader, and moder, and all his friends is feeping and 
crying. Fat is to pe done mit these Hawks? Can’t no 
pody catch pig Oran? I fill give one pound of mine own 
money: for refard; for, 1 do afer, he toes give me much 
trouple. Fell, gentlemen, all is right. Now fill ve all go 
to the Creen Tree, and ve shall have some prandy to 
dtrink. Fere is some pody to light mine pipe? A fery 
padt piece of pusiness, and ferry pottersome. I vonder 
fere they fill pury the young man? Fell, gentlemen, let 
us pegone.” 








—--— 


The celebrated chemist, M. de Berzelius, is just arrived 
in Paris, accompanied by one of his early pupils, M. 
Dahlstrem, professor of chemistry at Stockholm ; these 
philosophers await the arrival of Dr. Lardner, in Septem- 
ber, to assist at the scientific congress of Bonn.—Paris 
Advertiser. 





NOTES TO BECKFORD'S EXCURSION 


TO THE 


Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalba, 


Theatre in a distant part of the Convent.—My readers 
need not start at the idea of a play in a convent, anda 
synod of reverend fathers assisting at its representation. 
Such entertainments were often resorted to at Mafra to 
dispel the profound enawr of that royal and monastic re- 
sidence, the Escurial of Portugal. Upon these occasions, 
the actors, orchestra, and audience were all monks, with 
the exception of his late majesty, John the Sixth, and a 
few especial lay favourites. 

Grotto-like communications —The lively and intelli. 
gent Miss Pardoe’s charming description of her visit to 
this famous convent, subsequent to the predatory incur. 
sion of the French, and previous to its final desecration 
by their imitators, the modern Portuguese, cannot be too 
warmly commended. She paints the supreme beaut 
of the young monk she conan a peep at, and who mani- 
fested himself more fully, in a fervid and animated style, 
which does credit to the discriminating eye of the fair 
and susceptible authoress. Her hints, of a subterranean 
road from the monastery of Alcobaca to a Bernardine 
nunnery in the neighbourhood, are far more palpable than 
any I can pretend to have received. They afford the 
finest play to the imagination. We immediately assign 
the handsome monk as beautiful a partner ; and the pic- 
ture becomes complete. 

The Bird-Queen'’s Garden. &c.—This fine, trim gar. 
den was suffered to fall into total ruin, and its feathered 
inhabitants were dispersed, and destroyed, upon the death 
of their mistress, which occurred about ten months after 
the period of my visit. ‘The French armies, in their de- 
vastating marches and counter-marches through Portu- 
gal, completed the work of desolation, by cutting down 
ee forests, and grubbing up even the very roots for 

uel. 

The Monks of the Royal Monastery.—The revenue of 
this royal monastery, at the period of my excursion to it, 
considerably exceeded 24,000/., and the charitics such 
wealth enabled the monks to dispense were most ample, 
and judiciously applied. The traces of John the Fifth’s 
munificence were then visible in all their freshness and 
lustre. Since those golden days of reciprocal good-will 
and confidence between the landlord and the tenant, the 
master and the servant, what cruel and arbitrary inroads 
have been made upon individual happiness! “What al- 
most absolete oppressions have been revived under new- 
fangled, specious names! What a cold and withering 
change, in short, has been perpetrated by a well-organised 
system of spoliation, tricked out in the plausible garb of 
philosophic improvement and general utility ! 


Alfagirao—Tradition informs us that it was at this 
castle, which, from a distance at least, looks magnificently 
picturesque, that the good king Don Deniz sometimes 
held his splendid and opulent court. He was husband 
to St. Isabel, one of the purest gems of the Roman ca 
lendar. From this virtuous and exemplary queen de- 
scended the less saintly Constance of Castile, duchess of 
York. The accounts given by chroniclers of the wealth 
and prosperity of Don Deniz, the successful impulse he 
gave to agriculture, and the quantity of gold extracted 
under his auspices from the sands of the Tagus, appear 
incredible in our days of almost universal scepticism. 

The hellish Majendie.—1 had copied, for insertion here, 
a record of these atrocious experiments, which appeared 
in most of the newspapers of the time, and were even 
alluded to in Parliament; but upon reading it over, 
although it would fully justify the epithet I have bestowed 
on this keen anatomist, the details are so heart-sickening, 
so horrible, that I shrink from their further dissemina- 
tion. 

The young Marquis of Marialva.—From this mild 
night, I have been told repeatedly, may be traced the 
marked predilection of the future empress-queen for this 
graceful young nobleman—a predilection about which 
much has been said and more conjectured. 


—— 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

By the late arrivals, we have ample reports of the re- 
cent meeting of the British Association, held in Dublin. 
It appears to have passed off in a manner the most 
gratifying to all. The feasting has been great; and the 
London Atheneum thinks the Association has been 
“ killed with kindness.” We subjoin a few particulars. 


“The meeting of the Association is now over ; but be- 
fore we proceed to draw up a record of its proceedings, 
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we must say a few words on the general results of the 
week, and the impression left on our minds, On former 
oceasions, hospitality has been shown by the residents of 
the place of assemblage to the wayfaring visiters, and the 
business has preserved the “even tenor uf its way ;" but 
in Dublin, notwithstanding the unusual quantity and 
quality of the scientific ications, busi has 
been positively perplexed by the joyousness and festivi- 
ties of the occasion. The Irish are a fine, generous, and 
hospitable people: on the first word of an approaching 
avater of science on the shores of the Green Island, they 
set themselves seriously to work, to contrive how they 
might best do the honours by the distinguished asso- 
ciates Whom they expected, and by themselves and the 
country they represented. ‘To do them justice, they 
neither spared money nor trouble to please and accom- 
modate their guests. They su , wsque ad delicias 
sotorum. Every practicable accommodation has been 
afforded for the lodging, feeding, feasting, and amusing 
of the strangers; and the visiters are, at this very mo- 
ment, packing up their carpet bags, in high 
humour, and “shut up in measurcless content.” De- 
— dinners, rural excursions, public entertainments 

y the learned bodies, and private parties by individuals 
of distinction, have exhausted all their combinations, to 
scatter the flowers of sociality over the path of scientific 
labour ; and if many go away not much the wiser for 
their journey, there can be but few who will not depart 
full of pleasant recullections. 

In the mean time, a question arises concerning the 
permanent interests of the institution—and “ there’s the 
rub.” Setting aside the distraction of mind incidental 
to the crowding together so much busi (for pl e, 
as well as science, has been made a business), the vast 
numbers of all classes and pretensions who have joined 
the Association, and flocked to its halls, cannot but have 
disturbed the march of the proceedings. Imagine the 
Rotundo—a room capable of accommodating from 1500 
to 2000 individuals—thronged to excess on some of the 
hottest evenings of this hot and cometary season; the 
ladies flirting and fanning; the gentlemen casting one 
eye upon science and another upon beauty; and the 
whole (saving the reader’s presence) mopping, and puff- 
ing, and ready to drop with exhaustion and fatigue. 
Then reflect on the sort of attention which those in 
earnest about the business in hand could give to the dis- 
courses of the orators. First, they were fatigued with the 
labours of the sections; then trotted about the city to see 
sights, and walk off the repletion of the copious and 
elegant breakfast which preceded them; then came the 
hot‘and crowded ordinaries, with hundreds seated round 
the smoking viands; and finally hurried off to encounter 
the jostlings and the stewing of the evening meeting. 
But the business of the day was not even then concluded, 
for the rout and the supper had yet to be gone through ; 
and the next morning, with bodies jaded by the labours 
of the previous day, and minds still clouded with the 
yesterday’s feast, the itinerant savans had again to brace 
themselves for encountering the like routine. Even in 
the sections themselves, the scientific were not left in 

ace ; both sexes were cager to attend them; and the 
adies, as they could not be in the whole at once, made 
the best they could of their case, by crowding in shoals 
to that particular section where the business was of the 
most abstract and recondite description. These incon- 
veniences were not perhaps very seriously felt at the mo- 
ment; amusement and gratitude disarmed criticism ; but 
the truth will, we fear, soon start into evidence, that the 
Irish meeting hus been, all things considered, rather too 
splendid an affair. Again, will not all this expense, 
show, and excitement, throw cold water on the meetings 
of future years? Many will grudge a costly and 
troublesome journey that is to end in a junketing ; and 
those for whom the pleasure has had its charms, can 
hardly expect to see the éclat and splendour of the 
Dublin meeting maintained hereafter. Heaven help the 
people of Bristol, whose turn comes next! In a city 
which is nothing but commercial, with no university, no 
learned and scientific corporations to keep up the ball, 
not all the turtle in their next fleets can vivify their pro- 
ceedings. On the whole, then, we cannot but fear that 
the pleasure has been over-done; that the Association 
has been killed with kindness; and that the institution 
will feel the ricochet of this hot fit of delight. But so far 
as Dublin itself is concerned, the success, it must be ad- 
mitted, has been complete.” 

Lord Mulgrave knighted Professor Hamilton on the 
occasion; Lut the most peculiar of the proceedings will be 
found in the following paragraphs: think of Matthews’s 
hip joint at the meeting of the British Association ! 

“ Two of the subjects brought forward in the anatomy 
and medicine section (5,)—which section, by the bye, 








was one of the most active and efficient of the meeting, 
possess much public interest. We allude to the exhibi- 
tion, by Mr. Snow Harris of Plymouth, of the bones 

the lame hip-joint of the late lamented Charles Mathews ; 
and to the no less extraordinary disinterment, from St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, and exhibition of the skulls of Dean 
sin and the celebrated Stella,(Mrs. Johnston.) How 
fat science can be promoted by such spectacles we cannot 
tell; but, allowing for every apology made for them, we 
cannot but consider them to be repugnant to the best 
feelings of human nature. In ourselves, the bare men- 
tion of the exposure of the partial skeleton of our great 
comic favourite and friend, while yet “ festering in his 
shroud,” excited a degree of pain and distress which no 
settlement of a point of anatomical or medical curiosity 
could qualify. Whether the shortening of his limb was 
caused by fracture, or by the rare disease called Morbus 
core senilts, induced by the fall from his gig, might well 
have been left unexplored: and, at all events, if the en- 
quiry had been made, it ought to have been made in pri- 


good | vate, and the result alone communicated to such of the 


profession as it could interest and guide. But to make 
a conimon show of poor Mathews's mutilated limb, whilst 
yet its living effect upon the laughing stage had departed 
from the general gaze only a few brief hours, was, we 
think, in very bad taste, and very inconsistent with the 
decent observance of respect for the dead. 

“ We have reason to believe that opinions concurred in 
attributing Mathews’s sufferings for so long a period to 
the disease above mentioned; the neck of the thigh-bone 
having no appearance of having been broken and re-uni- 
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“With regard to the phrenological examination of the 
skulls of Swift and his (7?) Stella—first in the medical 
section, and again at a meeting of the Se so- 
ciety held on Monday evening in Sackville street-—we 
have only time at present to state, that in the Dean’s 
head the hemispheres were symmetrical. 

“ The developement was extraordinary, and much at 
issue with the known character; but the phrenologist 
explained this to proceed from disease. 

“It is worthy of remark, that, at the age of twenty. 
one years, Swift had giddiness and deafness, which he 
attributed to eating fruit; but which, at the post mortem 
examination, proved to be water on the brain. 

“These skulls were found in altering the vaults; the 
coffins were shifted; several were there in the vault; and 
the dean allowed Dr. Houston to take the Dean’s skull 
and Stella’s for examination, under an express pledge of 
their being restored after the enquiry. 

“ We had almost forgottex poor Stella’s developement. 
Her skull is rather large, but a very fine one. The 
highest developements are of benevolence, firmness, and 
conscientiousness; and amativeness is large; combative- 
ness, large; destructiveness, very large; cautiousness, 
large; love of approbation, very large; and wit, rather 
large.” 
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ENDITOR’S TABLE. 


Dr. Bird's Novel.—The chapter from Dr. 
Bird’s new novel, which we have selecied to-day, 
will be recognised by many for its vraisemblance 
to nature, though we must confess we hope it is 
a little exaggerated. It exhibits the author in 
the new character of a humorist; and, if we are 
not mistaken, he will ultimately discover that to 
be his forte. Now that the English press teams 
with such wretched productions—such small- 
beer novels—it is pleasing to see several Ame- 
rican pens supplying so extensive a demand; it 
is a sweeping truth that the literature of England 
is ata low ebb, if we are to regard the high 
requisites of imaginative works; we say high 
requisites, though very probably some will call 
us to account who have never considered the 
subject; but so it is: novel writing requires 
qualifications of mind rarely combined ; nothing 
more common than those faithful memories 
which can record whole conrersations, and 
every attendant circumstance, however minute 
—nothing less so than that just conception of 
character and vigour of imagination which can 
alone construct a natural dialogue, or depict, 
with the nice pencil of truth, a scene wholly fic- 
titious. ‘Though any one, even the weakest, can 
mix up falsehoods with the truths related in this 








way, not one in a million can make them amal- 
gamate. The iron and clay, to use Bacon’s 
illustration, retain their separate natures, as in 
the feet of the image, and can as easily be dis- 
tinguished, 

Of the Hawks, as an entire work, we may 
express the opinion, that it is not quite equal to 
Calavar—more, perhaps, from the inferiority of 
the topics, than from any deficiency of the au- 
thor; there is, too, a little too much of the 
breadth of farce in its scenes, and yet we believe 
it will rank higher as a saleable work. 

An analysis of the story which hangs upon 
the adventures of the Doane family of refugees, 
long the terror of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
we have not space for, nor would it be right to 
injure the effect by anticipating the denouement, 

There are several scenes in the second volume 
exhibiting powers which must lead the writer to 
fame ; it may be well to warn the reader, before 
we take leave of the Hawks, that the work is 
liable to the same objection urged against the 
previous novels by the same author,—it opens 
with less interest and vigour than it is prose 
cuted; once half through the first volume there 
is no stopping. 

Pinnock's Rome.—We have a handsome new 
edition of Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Rome, from 
Key & Biddle ; all teachers who know the value 
of Pinnock’s England—and all should know it, 
for a great part of a teacher’s business is to learn 
what is excellent in the way of manuals, and to 
be looking out and learning alway—not sitting 
down content with just so much knowledge as 
will answer,—all such teachers, we say, will re. 
joice in this first American edition, and thank 
us for the information that it is published. 

The French Reader.—We have submitted 
Frost’s French Reader to an experienced French 
teacher, who pronounces it one of the best which 
has come under his notice. r 

We complete, as far as practicable this week, 
the list of new American publications, crowded 
out in our last. ‘The London list is again brought 
up to the latest dates. 

Comly’s Spelling Book.—W . Marshall & Co. 
of this city, and Marshall, Brown, & Co. of 
Providence, have published a new and improved 
edition of one of the most popular school books 
ever issued in this country, the Spelling Book 
of John Comly. It was quite time this was 
done, as twenty years have elapsed since the 
other edition was compiled and published. It 
has fallen into good and popular hands, who 
will supply the trade and schools on the most 
liberal footing. We trust the same operation 
will be performed with the Comly'’s grammar. 
We observe an improvement in the paper and 
binding, an important matter to parents, who, 
with teachers, will take care to procure the new 
edition. 

Mr. Thom.—The celebrated Scotish sculptor, 
Mr. Thom, has arrived in this country with his 
new figures of Old Mortality. &c., of which a 
beautiful lithograph is now before us. We 
predict for them a welcome reception from the 
American public. 

Mr. Daniell, the celebrated painter is exhibit- 
ing in London a fine panoramic view of the 
capture and taming of wild elephants in Ceylon. 

Lamartine’s Pilgrimage.-—The reuder is 
referred to the body of the Library to-day for 
the continuation of Lamartine’s pleasing souve- 
nirs of the East; nothing recently before the 
public claims equal sympathy, or is calculated 
to afford equal gratification. We will not point 
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out here any particular passages; it all abounds 
with exquisite pictures, and poetical sensibility, 
and is not deficient in personal adventure. As 
a poet the reader is inclined to pardon some 
exaggeration, and perhaps a little too much 
sentimental tenderness, in consideration of the 
genuine feeling and sincerity of the author ; the 
distinguishing features of his prose as well as of 
his poetry, are gentleness and simplicity, colour- 
ed bya very rich and picturesque fancy. In 
tenderness and pathos he often recalls to our 
recollection the natural gracefulness of some of 
the earlier poets ; his thoughts flow in a placid 
stieam, generally clear and unruffled ; he has 
eminently the power of carrying the reader's 
feelings along with him. 

Euripides. —We sincerely thank the publishers 
for a copy of Potter’s Euripides, forming vo- 
lumes 15, 16, and 17, of Harper's Classsical 
Family Library; it is well printed, the type 
distinct, and if we have heretofore been accus- 
tomed to peruse Euripides in an octavo, we 
now see the advantage of a reduction, for these 
volumes may readily be stuffed into a shooting 
jacket pocket, and transported with comfort. 
On the death of Euripides, the Athenians sent 
to Macedonia requesting permission to remove 
his bones into his own country; this was refused, 
and as they could not obtain his ashes, they 
raised a cenotaph to their poet. Thus for 
those whom education has deprived of the 
original Euripides, Poiter has raised more than 
a cenotaph, which enables them to approach the 
living mind of the great poet in the best exist- 
ing translation. 

Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer has been engaged 
upon a History of Greece, which is soon to 
appear. 

The only American noticed as present at the 
late meeting of the British Association was 
Colonel Dick, of New Orleans, who made a 
brief specch on behalf of his country. 

Gray’s Elegy Illustrated.—-Among the beau- 
tiful books recently received, we have a copy of 
Gray's Elegy Illustrated. Each verse forms u 
leaf, and of each verse we have an illustrative 
wood engraving of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion; artists have been found to realise the 
finest conceptions of the poet, and to adorn a 
faultless poem with faultless wood cuts, which 
seem to rival copper or steel engravings in dis- 
tinctness, while they excel those in roftness. 
Altogether the volume is a bibliographical gem. 

A Newspaper.—A newspaper, says a sensible 
writer in Tait’s Magazine, is a flying omnibus, 
licensed to carry the opinions of the world ; 
they certainly do carry their varied cargoes at 
a cheap and rapid rate. The true and genuine 
food for the mind, says a French writer, is 
News. 

Outre-Mer.—Professor Longfellow’s Outre- 
Mer has been received with distinguished favour 
by all the English critics ; the Literary Gazette 
rather irreverently calls him by the name of Mr. 
Longbody ! ! 

Library Company.—tin the Port Folio of last 
Saturday we have thrown together a few 
* Notes for a History of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia,” compiled at some cost of 
labour from the records of the institution ; local 
as this historiette may be considered, its publi- 
cation may serve to stimulate members of other 
literary institutions to perseverance. The Li- 


brary Company of Philadelphia, in its incipient 
stages in 1731, was humble in the extreme ; it 
is now the largest and most valuable in the 





Union, and contains forty-four thousand volumes. 
Every village should make a beginning; by 
collecting yearly a few good books, each will 
gradually ard surely accumulate great treasures. 
The arranged catalogue of the Library will 
ready for delivery to subscribers next mont 

Light and Horton will publish next month a 
compilation to be called the “ Beston Book,” 
comprising selections in prose and verse by 
Boston writers. 

The Museum for October will be published 
in a few days, rich in extracts from all the 
foreign journals. 

—<——— 


VARIETIES. 


Sleep.—What a beautiful thing is sleep! There is no 
sorrow so deep, no grief so all enduring, to whieh “ na- 
ture’s soft nurse” cannot bring some alleviation! It is 
the veritable Lethean cup of the fabulist, above all esti- 
mation, and beyond all price. 


Food for Silk-worms.—Silkworms in India are fed 
not only on the mulLerry, but also on the palma christi, 
or castor-oil plant, and several kinds of the laurel tribe. 


Professor Airey has been appointed Astronomer 
Royal, vice Mr. Pond, who has resigned the office. The 
salary is 8001. a year. 


The re-opening of the Paris Italian Opera, for the 
ensuing winter months, is fixed for the Ist of October. 
Tamburini, Rubini, Lablache, Ivanoff, Santiui, Mdlle. 
irisi, Mesdames Rainbuux and Albertarzi, are engaged, 
and a most brilliant season is anticipated, 


The London Courier, of the 22d August, gives the 
following information :—“ We are happy to have in our 
power to announce, that a pension of 300/, a year has 
just been granted to Thumas Moore, Esq. A pension 
conferred on Mr. Moore does equal honour to him and 
to the ministry, and Ireland wil! thas be grateful to the 
latter for rewarding one of her most gifted sons, and 
one of the purest of her patriots.” 


The threads of tho minutest spiders are so fine, that 
four millions of thein would be required to make up a 
single hair of the human head. The compound or com- 
mon thread of the spider is made up of about 40,000 
smuller threads. 

Seneca appears to have been the most opulent literary 
man on record; he was worth, when he died, two mil- 
lions and a half sterling. 

—_—— 


In the Press, London. 


Indian Sketches, or a Visit to the Pawnees and other 
Indian Tribes, by a Nephew of Washington Irving, A 
Third, and concluding Series of Jesse’s Gleanings. La. 
borde’s Visit to Petra, translated and corrected, with 
the original plates so-angreved ina cheap form. A new 
Elementary History of England for Children, by M—— 
C——. Anatomy of the Nerves and Vessels of the 
Head, Neck, and Chest; intended as a guide for the 
student in the dissection of those parts, by Edward 
Cork, Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy's Hospital. 
Histories of Malta and Poland, for Young Persons, by 
Mrs. Markham. A Hand-Book for Travellers in the 
Netherlands, on the Rhine, in Germany, Tyrol, and 
Switzerland. ‘The Biblical Keepsake, Part 11, The 
Life of the late Charles Mathews, begun by himself, and 
continued by his Son. 

Proparing for publicaticn, a History of English Litera. 
ture, Critical and Philosophical, by Mr. D'Israeli. 

A new edition of the works of Sir John Suckling, with 
a Life of the Author, and Critical Remarks on Lis Writ- 
ings and Genius, by the Rev. Alfred Suckling, L. L. D. 
Sunday, a Poem, by the author of the “ Mechanic's 
Saturday Night.” 

—— 
List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


Fudges in England, or a Sequel to the Fudge Family 
in Paris, by Thomas Brown the Younger, author of the 
“ Twopenny-Post-Bag, ficap 8vo, A Tour in Greece 
and the Levant, by the Rev. Richard Burgess, 2 vols. 
feap 8vo. The Roman Baths, by Mrs. Sherwood, 18mo. 
The History of England, continued from the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Mackintosh, Vol. V. (Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. LXIX.) 12mo. Steam Voyage down the Danube, 





with Sketches of Hungary, Turkey, &c., = J. Quin, 2 
vols. The Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 1X. ; Pigeons, Vol. 
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I. coloured plates. What is a Comet, Papa? or, a Fa- 
miliar Description of Comets, by R. M. Zormlin. Ob- 
servations on Broughain’s Discourse of Natura! Theolo- 
gy, by T. Wallace, Esq. L. L. D. Random Shots from 
a Rifleman, by J. Kincaid, post 8vo. Tales of the Ra- 
. A. St. John, 3 vols. Summer Ramble 
in Syria, with a Tartar Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul, 
by the Rev. V. Monro, 2 vols. 8vo.. Ernesto, a Philoso- 
phical Romance, by the author “ Guidone,” 12me, 
being the 15th and concluding Vol. of the * Library of 
Romance.” Dodsley’s Annual Register, Vol. LXXVI, 
for 1834, 8vo. History of Greece, by Wm. Mitford, Esq. 
new edition, with Memoir of the Author, by his Brother, 
Lord Reddescale, 10 vols, ficap 8vo. Vol. 1. bio. 
graphy of an Irish Traveller, 3 vols. post 8vo. nder- 
ings and Adventures in the Interior of Southetn Africa, 
by Andrew Steedman, 2 vols. 8vo. The Bible Atlas, by, 
Samuel Arrowsmith, large 8vo, The Prime Minster; 
a Poem, Political and Historical, by a Peer, 12mo. Visits 
and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Mrs. Jameson, 
2d edition, 3 vols. Eliza Mordaunt, or the Governess, 
by"Mrs. Sherwoud, 12mo. Memoirs of the Life of the 
Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, edited by his Son, 
2 vols. 8vo. Parallel of Shakspeare and Scott, post 8vo/ 
Sir Arthur Wilmot; a Tale of the 17th Century, 2 vols. 
Sentiment not Principle; or an Old Man’s | blag 
vols. Nala and Damayanti, and other Pooms, by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, M. A. Ecclesiastes Anglicanus; 
being a ‘I’reatise on the Art of Preaching, by the Rev. 
W. Gresley, 8vo. Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic. 
ve of the English Language, by J. Knowles, royal 
8vo. Richardson’s English Dictivnary, 4to, Vol. I. Part 
I. The Modern Danciad, Virgil in mek and other 
Poems 8vv. Sacred Poems, for the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons, 12mo. Ritual of Freemasonry, 12mo, 
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flow American Publications. 


Will Watch; or the Autobiography of a British Na- 
val Officer, by the author of Cavendish, Port Admiral, 
&e., in 3 vols. 12ino, Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 

Paulding’s Works, voluines 3 and 4, containing Sal- 
magundi, second series, Harpers. 

The Poetical Works of 8. T’. Coleridge. 
Hilliard, Gray & Co, 

Mophistophiles in England, or the Confessions of a 
Prime Minister. vols. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadélphin, and Harpers, New York. 2d edition, 

Lectures on the Greek Language and Literature, by 
N. F. Moore, L. L. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languuges in Columbia College. Windt & Conrad, 
New York. 

History of the Condition of Women ‘n various ages 
and nations, by Mrs. D. L. Child. Allen & Co., Boston. 
Wiley & Long, New York. 

The Beauties of Washington Irving. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Class Book of Natural Theology ; or the Testimony 
of Nature tu the Being, Perfections end Government of 
God, by the Rev. Henry Fergus, revised by the Rev, 
Charles Henry Alden, A. M. Henry Perkins. 

Tales of the Peerage and Peasantry ; edited by Lady 
Dacre. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

Euripides ; translated by the Rev. R. Potter, A. M. 
3 vols, 12mo., being 15, 16, and 17 of the Family Classi 
cal Library. New York: Harpers & Brothers, 

Pinnock's Goldsmith’s Rome. 1 vol. 12mo. Key & 
Biddle. 

The Gift; an Annual, edited by Miss Leslic. Carey 
& Hart. 

The Early Naval History of England, by Robert 
Southey. 1 vol. 12mo, Carey, Lea & B'anchard. 

The Lives of Great Commanders, by the author of 
Darnley, &c. 2 vols, 12mo. Carey & Hart. 

Good’s Study of Medicine, 6th American edition, 
Harpers. 

The Hawks of Hawk-Hollow, a novel, by the author 
of Calavar, 2 vols, 12mo0, Philadelphia: Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard. 

A Winter in the West, Second edition, 2 vols, 12mo., 
New York: Harpers. 


Boston : 
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REMOVAL. 


The office of the Select Circulating Library, 
Museum, and’ Port. Folio, has been removed to 
the new buildings in Seventh Street, two doors 
south of Chesnut. 














